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time were actually made in the newly-issued republican paper,
but only after some very difficult negotiations had been brought
to a conclusion by the shrewdly informed diplomacy of Lisola.
A striking feature of this novel mode of payment was the agree-
ment to deliver the state obligations to the imperial treasury at
their market valuation, and this meant at the valuation of
Amsterdam. That any other European State could have suc-
cessfully equipped an ally with the sinews of war at this period
by paying over government stock is unlikely. Dutch credit was
recognized as something exceptional. The rate of interest was
low and itself an index to the integrity of the Generality; its
moderate level may also be explained by the fact that capital
seeking sound investment outside the risks of commerce was
abundant in Holland throughout the age of her greatness.
English writers of the seventeenth century were constantly ask-
ing themselves why the return on any profitable investment
must be higher by 2 or 3 per cent, at home than in Holland, and
produced reasons ranging from the unnecessarily high maximum
of the tolerated usury rate in England to the frugality of the
Dutch and their superiority in commercial organization. But
the truth is that not only did England offer a less specialized
field for investment to an undeveloped capital market, but also
the credit of her government was a poor thing when compared
with that of the States General. The change came in England
with the Orange intervention and the Glorious Revolution.

We may date the beginning of the funded debt in England
from 1692, when Parliament decided to issue the first sets of life
annuities. It has been frequently argued that 1694 sees the real
origin of the national debt because the Bank of England sub-
scribers then bought their privileges with a loan which has
proved to be the original element of the perpetual debt, apart
from certain obligations left over from the partial State bank-
ruptcy of 1672. But there is no reason to believe that any one
at the time regarded the Bank debt as irredeemable: it was a
loan terminable under specified conditions. The conditions
were not fulfilled and the Bank continued in existence. Very
soon indeed the Government learned to appreciate the value of